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hand, the low rainfall renders irrigation necessary, especially in
eastern Andalusia and along the Mediterranean coast, where the
lowlands of Murcia are supplied by a dense network of canals.
Oranges and lemons, which cannot stand the cold winters of the
Meseta, grow in abundance to the south of it, and the vine reaches
a higher state of perfection than in any other part of the country.
The wines of Jerez, Malaga, and Alicante, alone have a reputation
outside of Spain, while the raisins of Malaga and the fresh grapes
of Almeria are well known. Sugar-cane is cultivated in places,
and sugar-beet has become an important crop in the south, where
it is grown especially in Granada, Malaga, and Almeria. Irrigation
is, of course, necessary, but, although the yield of beet per acre is
higher than on the iinirrigated lands farther north, the sugar con-
tent is not so large. Cotton is grown in Seville, but not to any
great extent, and among other products are rice, bananas, olives,
ir/ulberries, cork, and esparto grass,
The mineral wealth of the region is great, though it has been, as
yet, only partially exploited. Iron ore is found in various forms.
In Huelva province, on the slopes of the Sierra Morena, there are
veins of magnetite and brown iron, while the pyrites of the Rio
Tinto copper mines furnish iron ore as a by-product after smelting.
In the Sierra Nevada and other folded ranges of the south, there are
brown ore, hematite, and some magnetite, with an iron content of
between 50 and 60 per cent and with only a small amount of
phosphorus. Almeria and Murcia are the chief iron-producing
provinces of this region from which rather less than one-third of
the Spanish output is obtained. It is exported from Seville,
Malaga, Ainieria, Cartagena, and other ports along the'"coast. In
the province of Huelva are the Rio Tinto mines, which produce
the greater part of the copper obtained in Spain., Silver-lead ores
are worked in Cordoba and at Linares, and zinc ore, or calamine,
is obtained a few miles from Almeria. Seville, on the Guadalquivir,
about 70 miles from its mouth, is the largest town of the region and
conducts most of its trade. A new canal has improved the naviga-
tion of the river and made the port accessible to larger vessels than
hitherto, though constant dredging is still necessary. The town
itself possesses iron foundries, cork factories, and various other
industries. Cadiz, which has been almost entirely superseded by
Seville, is mainly engaged in the evaporation and exportation; qf